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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HESE papers were originally drawn 
up for the uſe of a few friends, 
who wiſhed to know the Author's ſen- 
timents on a ſubject which is now ſo 
much debated in both kingdoms, and 
perhaps ſo little underſtood by the great 
majority in either. The requeſt of my 
friends was, to have ſome eaſy clue in 
their enquiries, which might direct them 
to right concluſions, amidſt the contra- 
dictory aſſertions, and the claſhing evi. 
dences of contending partizans. Whe- 
ther the Author has been able, in the 
following ſheets, to anſwer the expecta- 
tion of his friends, is not for him to 
judge; but as it was their earneſt re- 
queſt, that he ſhould loſe no time at this 
critical juncture, in laying his thoughts 


T before 


En 
before the Public, he now ſubmits them 
to general examination, with that de- 
ference which is due from a man, Who 
writes for no party, is truly and literally 
independent of all, and wiſhes no ill to 
any. Sl 3 7 


One thing he begs leave to add, that 
had he originally intended to have given 
theſe papers to the preſs, he would have 

_ enlarged on ſome heads, which are at 
preſent only touched upon. He would 
have ſhewn, in particular, from the evi- 
dence of Facrs, that a poor Country, 
where wages are low, proviſions cheap, 
and raw materials in the greateſt plenty, 
has nevertheleſs a manifeſt diſadvantage 
in contending with a rich one, in work- 
ing up complete manufactures, in the 
price of thoſe manutactures at market, 
the extenſion of commerce, and in ſhip- 
ping and navigation. He would have 
M produced 


(+ I) 
produced examples of attempts having 
been unſucceſsfully made, ſome of them 
recently, to tranſplant the woollen, the 


worſted, the iron and metal, the cotton. 


the pottery, and ſeveral other branches 
of manufacture, from richer into poorer 
countries; all of them having failed in 
a courſe of years, notwithſtanding the 
great natural advantages belonging to 
the one, the poorer country, and the 
ſeeming diſadvantages attending the 
richer. But at preſent he can only re- 
fer his readers to a tract written ex- 
preſsly on this ſubject, which has ſtood 


the teſt of the moſt rigorous examina- 


tion as to the theoretic part, and (what 
15 much better) which has been proved 
to be founded on fact and experience. 


The tract referred to is the firſt of his 
Four on Political and Commercial Sub- 


jects, printed for Cadell, entituled, The 
Great Queſtion reſolved, Whether a 
BORE: rich 
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CLOS? 

rich country can ſtand a competition 
with a poor country (of equal natural. 
advantages), in raiſing of. proviſions, 
and cheapneſs of manufactures ?—With 
ſuitable inferences and deductions, 


N. B. The reader, by the peruſal of 
this tract, will immediately obſerve, 
that every part of the reaſoning, and 
of the facts there mentioned reſpecting 
Scotland, conclude in a much ſtronger 
degree 1n regard to Ireland. 
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* ſhe hath a FR (or ſoon will 


have, when, her own allrjudged act of ſub- 
jecting herſelf to the geſtrictions of the Eaſt 


India Company ſhall expire) to trade to all 
the countries beyond the Cape of Good e | 


mw panient te ladivien, and to 8 
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| She has dos full vi right to wad to 3 


and to all parts of the Mediterranean, the 
Archipelago, and the Levant; not to men- 


tion the Ruſſian dominions bordering on the 
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Black Sea. 
B Being 
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121 
Being now no longer bound to ſubmit to 
the Engliſh monopolies of ſugar, rum, & e. 
&c. ſhe is free to reſort to any market what- 
ever for the purchaſe of theſe commodities, 
inſtead of being confined to the Engliſh plant- 
ations, the deareſt 1 in the known world. | 


She is totally at liberty t to employ what- 
ever ſhipping, Engliſh” or foreign, ſhe may 


find the moſt conducive to her mercantile in- 


tereſt,” for exportation, or importation of any 
goods or manufactures, being happily releaſed 
from thoſe burdens and: impoſitions on a free 
trade, which are contained in that famous 
Monopoly, _ TRq AX of POR. 


j 


She is not now W by any Engliſh 
laws (and it is her own fault, if ſhe will 
| hamper herſelf) relative to the exportation 
or importation of grain, but is at full liberty 
to conſult the general intereſt of the whole 
kingdom, and not the partial intereſt either 
of the corn-grower, or of the corn-dealer. 


- Laſtly, Ireland is not as yet infected with 
that ſtrange phrenzy which has infected the 
whole Engliſh nation for ſo many ages, Viz. 

That 


3 

That all people, nations, and languages, 
ought to acknowledge England to be the 
ſole miſtreſs and ſovereign of the ſeas, and 
to pay homage and ſubmiſſion” to her pavi- 
lion. Ireland is hitherto untainted with that 
ſpecies of madneſs, and conſequently has 
provoked no other maritime power to reta- 
ren the affront upon her. | 


| Now all theſe fortunate PEO frees 
doms, and exemptions, might ſoon be made 
to operate to the general advantage of both 
kingdoms, were a judicious application to be 
made of ſelf-intereſt, the ſtrongeſt principle 
in human nature. But the benefits from 
hence ariſing, and every other benefit, muſt 
have been ſurrendered up on the part of 
Ireland, without obtaining any other com- 
penſation, than what was ſuppoſed to be con- 
tained in thoſe imaginary favours, ſpecified 
in the bill which lately paſſed the Iriſh 
Houſe of Commons ; but which the Engliſh 

merchants and manufacturers, moſt happily 
for Ireland, have oppoſed with much vio- 
lence and indignation. Theſe favours may 
be truly ftyled imaginary, becauſe they are 
—— ſuch a nature, as make it impoſlible 
A (in 


. 
(in a commercial ſenſe) for the Iriſh nation 
to avail itſelf of them. In ſhort, they are 
no equivalent for what was to be ſurrendered 
up; and they grant nothing which can be 
reduced to practice For at leaſt a century to 
come. On the be | 


The FIRST Monopol v to be opened for the 
..» Benefit of both Kingdoms, will ſoon be a 


Free Trade to all the Countries _— 
- he on of Good Hope. 


;. iy moſt Em coders which 
could have happened for Ireland is, that ſhe 
is hitherto unincumbered with reſtrictions on 
her foreign trade, unfettered by joint-ſtock 
companies, or excluſive privileges: conſe- 
quently, as Ireland either has, or ſoon will 
have, a free navigation from the Cape of 
Good Hope to the extremities of China, there 
is not a doubt to be made, but that many, 
perhaps moſt of thoſe Engliſh merchants and 
manufacturers, who are the moſt zealous 
againſt the Iriſn bill, will be among the fore 
moſt to fit out Engliſh ſhips and cargoes, and 
to clear and victual from ſome of the * 

* 218 | 


(319 


of Ireland, i in order to trade under the ſaile- 


tion of the Iriſh flag. In ſuch a ſituation, 
the face of things will be changed; no evils 
will be foreboded to fall on poor Old Eng- 
land, even though the merchants of London, 
Briſtol, Liverpool, and Glaſgow, and the 


manufacturers of Birmingham, Mancheſter, | 


Etruria, and Pailley, ſhould' ſend their goods 
to Arabia and Perſia, to the Eaſt India and 
China markets, through this new channel: 
nor will there be any great lamentation, 


ſhould the returns be made i in tea and china- 


ware, in raw ſilk, cotton wool, camels hair, 
ivory, drugs, indico, ſalt· petre, and various 
other articles neceſſary for the manufactures 


of this king dom. In fact, when theſe goods 
and raw ain ſhall be once landed in 


Ireland, the neceſſary conſequences will ſoon 


be felt in England: for our monopolizing 
Eaſt India Company will be compelled either 


tolower their prices on the like articles to an 


equal ſtandard, or to become bankrupts. 
And no honeſt man, no lover of his country, 
or of mankind, can truly ſay, that either of 
theſe alternatives would be the worſt thing 
that could have happened either to Aſia, or 
to Europe. 191 43 e b 1 
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— ASzconD Moxo?oLY to be opened far 
2 *..* the Benefit of both Kingdoms w—A Free 
- bh Trade to Egypt, the Levant, &c, _ 


Tux fame obſervations which were made 

relative to the reſtrictions of the Eaſt 

India Company, may be made reſpecting our 
Engliſh Turkey Company, with this only 
difference, that, whereas the Eaſt India Com- 
pany do not ſo much as pretend to grant a 
permiſſion to any ſhips to trade from any 
port but from the port of London, the 
Turkey Company, when the laſt ſtruggle was 
made for opening that trade, were obliged to 

grant a permiſſion of a free trade in words, 
but took care to clog it with ſuch difficulties 
as rendered it impracticable in act. The Iriſh 
nation is not bound by any of theſe reſtrictive 
clauſes; and though not capable of profiting 
greatly herſelf on her own ſtock, yet ſhe can 
transfer an entire freedom to any Engliſh 
adventurer (and thereby obtain an inter- 
mediate profit to herſelf), who ſhall, with a 
proper aſſortment of Engliſh manufactures, 
clear out from ſome Iriſh port, and hoiſt the 
Iriſh flag. Here, therefore, let it be aſked, 
3 Were 


T3 IF 
Were this to prove a lucrative branch 
commerce, 20% or which among our moſt 
violent AuftisIr:ſh Patriots would refuſe to 
fubmit to the indignity of trading under bor- 
rowed colours? Ney, who, or which of our 
Engliſh merchants, or manufacturers, made 
any ſcruple of doing the like, when the 
proſpect of gain was before their eyes? The 
writer of this paper long ago foretold, that 
the Engliſh and American traders would ſoon 
be reconciled to each other, notwithſtanding 
their violent and hoſtile declarations, when 
ſelf-intereſt became the load-ſtone of at- 
traction. His opinion was then treated as a 
fooliſh paradox: The mercantile people, al- 
moſt to a man, were pleaſed to ſcout at it; 
but the event has ſhewn, that he was not ſuch 

a dreamer, or ſo wild in his conjectures, as 
they u him to be. 


20 * 
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. 4 Tala MoNoPoLly-t0he ane fur 
the Benefit of both Kingdoms, quill be 
03 | 4 Free, Inpertation of Sugars, and of. 
10 + other. Producte of the warmer Climgtes, 

from the cheapeſt Market, wherever. 
2 it cal be found: and by that meant a 
„ Foundation. be laid for, the, gradual. 
Abolition & the has een Ons 
261; F500 5 


"Ir was obſerved, in the foregoing article, 
that ſelf-intereſt eaſily reconciles all differ- 
ences, and quickly extinguiſhes national an- 
tjpathies, | If it went no. farther, it would do 
no harm; nay, it would be an excellent ſuc- 
cedaneum to true and genuine benevolence. 
Bat, alas! it often goes much too far; it 
often ſteels the heart againſt the cleareſt e con- 
victions of honour and conſcience. In. fad, 
the plaineſt dictate of morality, viz, Do'as 
' YOU WOULD BE DONE BY, loſes its influence 
in many caſes, when oppoſed by ſelf-intereſt. 
There is not a man that breathes, who would 
approve of his being made a ſlave, in the 
manner that the Engliſh carry on the flave- 
trade on the coaſt of Africa, and then tranſ- 


port theſe poor wretches, to ſell them to the 
POE? Weſt 


1 

Weſt India planters. The murders commit 
ted in the courſe of this practice, reckoning 
from the beginning of it to the preſent hour, 
almoſt exceed the power of numbers to aſcer- 
tain. Vet reaſon and humanity recoil in 
vain. For the ſame trade in human blood is 
ſtill carried on, not only with impunity, but 
alſo with the conſent, approbation, and even 
aſſiſtance of the. Britiſh legiſlature. Nay, I 
will venture to foretel, that the ſame will be 
for ever carried on, till ſome other method 
can be deviſed for ſupplying Europe with 
| ſugars, and with other produce of the ſouthern 
climates, at a cheaper rate than what we re- 
ceive through the medium of ſlavery. Cheap- 
neſs alone would work a ſurpriſing alteration 
in the thoughts and diſpoſitions of mankind 
on ſuch ſubjects. For ſelf-intereſt (which in 
the preſent caſe is only another name for buy- 
ing cheap) would do more towards exciting 
| a ſtrong averſion to the preſent monopoly of 
labour in our plantations, and to an abhor- 
rence of the various eruelties attendant on 
ſlavery, than all the reaſonings, moral argu- 
ments, or eloquence in the world. There- 
fore, as lowering the price of ſugars, rum, 
cotton, &c. &c. is the grand object to be at- 

0 tended 
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tended to, let us ſee whether the preſent ſtate 
of Ireland can afford us any proſpect towards 
attaining this important end. That is, whe- 
ther the independence of that kingdom can, 
or cannot be made ſubſervient to the cauſe of 
haumanity, by being uſed as a means for pro- 
curing ſugars, &c. cheaper at an European 
market, than otherwiſe they would have 
been. | 


One thing 1s ſo notorious, that it cannot be 
denied, viz. That the Engliſh planters in 
general (doubtleſs there are exceptions) treat 
their ſlaves, or ſuffer them to be treated, with 
a greater degree of inhumanity than the 
planters of any other European nation. The 
reaſon of which exceſs of barbarity 18 too 
ealily accounted for. As, 1ſt, The Enghſh 
Planters in general have greater numbers of 
faves on their plantations than others have; 
and the greater the number, the more ſeverity 
muſt be. uſed to keep them in awe, and to 
prevent them from combining together in 
favour of that paſſion for liberty, which nature 
has implanted in every breaſt. 2dly, The 
Engliſh planters are more their own maſters, 
their own law-givers in their aſſemblies; alſo 
| 4 | the 
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the interpreters, the judges (as jurymen), and 


the executioners of their laws, than thoſe of 
any other nation. The very form of the 


Engliſh conſtitution, originally calculated for 


the preſervation of liberty, tends, in this in- 
ſtance, to deſtroy it. Conſequently the Eng- 
liſh planters can indulge themſelves in a 
greater degree of paſſion and revenge, than 


would be permitted under the abſolute go- - 
vernments of. France, Spain, Portugal, or 


Denmark. {See particularly the Code Noir 
of France, Moreover the regulations of 
the Spaniſh government reſpecting negroe 
ſlaves, are ſtill more humane, laying a foun- 
dation for the ſober and induſtrious among 
them, by allowing them the profits of two 
days labour in each week, to purchaſe their 


own liberty in the courſe of a few years. 


And it may be obſerved in general, that 
though abſolute governments are tyrannical 
themſelves, yet they are a great check on the 
tyranny of their intermediate ſubjects; being 
ready to protect the helpleſs from being op- 
preſſed by any but themſelves. This is re- 
markably verified in the caſe of thoſe ſlaves 
who live under the Ruſſian, Pruſſian, and 
Auſtrian governments, compared with the 
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hard fate of others, who ſtill groan under the 
bondage of the nobles of Poland.] 3dly, 
Many of the Engliſh planters conſtantly reſide 
in England, and therefore conſign the care of 


their eſtates to thoſe tyrants at ſecond hand. 


called bailiffs or overſeers. Now this race of 
mortals hath a ſtronger intereſt than any 
others, to ſtifle all complaints againſt them- 
ſelves, and to keep their principals as much 
in the dark as poſſible, reſpecting the ma- 
nagement and profits of their own eſtates. 
Add to this, 4thly, That the planters them- 
ſelves, knowing that they have a monopoly 
againſt the mother country, becauſe we are 
not permitted to reſort to any other market, 
will keep up the price of ſugars, and of the 
other produce of their own lands, as high as 
poſſible: at the ſame time, that they do not 
think themſelves bound to purchaſe corn, pro- 
viſion, or any other merchandize at an Eng- 
liſh market, if they can buy the like articles 
cheaper in America, or any where elſe. 


From all theſe circumſtances, no man can be 
at a loſs to know the true reaſon, how it comes 
to paſs, that the ſugars, and other produce of 


the Britiſh planters, are much dearer than 
thoſe 


f 
thoſe of any other nation; notwithſtanding 
that our planters have many advantages in 
the purchaſe of their negroes, of their boilers, 


their mills, and of various utenſils, which 
others have not. 


But the matter of /a& puts this affair be- 
yond the poſſibility of a doubt. For while 
the common price of ſugars in the Britiſh 
iſlands, in times of peace, is generally found to 
be about 25 ſhillings ſterling the Cwt.—that 
of the French is about 16 ſhillings—that of 
the Portugueſe about 12 ſhillings—and that 
of the Eaſt Indies, as I have been credibly in- 
formed, no more than two ſhillings and 
ſixpence ;—being, N. B. raiſed or manufac- 
tured by freemen only. | 


Now, though the inhabitants of Great 
Britain are tied down at preſent to ſuch ex- 
orbitant prices, as the monopoliſing planter or 
his agent ſhall be pleaſed to extort from them; 
the inhabitants of Ireland are totally free, 
and may at any time reſort to the cheapeſt 
market: conſequently, by a judicious uſe and 
application of this freedom, they may become 
the means, not only of emancipating the un- 


happy 
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happy natives of Guinea fom their preſent 
galling yoke (though I own, by ſlow and 
almoſt imperceptible degrees), but may alſo 
convince mankind in general of the momen- 
tous truth, not yet thoroughly underſtood, 
That of all monopolies, flavery is the molt 
prejudicial to the true intereſts of a trading | 
nation. 


Suppoſe, therefore, that ſhips were fitted 
out from Cork, or Waterford, or from any 
other Iriſh port, with cargoes of Engliſh ma- 
nufactures (becauſe the Engliſh are by far the 
| beſt and cheapeſt that can be gat, and may 
be procured on the longeſt credit), and pro- 
perly ſorted for the French, Spaniſh, Portu- 
gueſe, Daniſh, or Dutch Plantations ; or in- 
decd for any of the newly erected free ports 
in thoſe ſeas; in that caſe, is there a doubt 
to be made, but that the Engliſh merchants 
and manufacturers, with their large capitals, 
would be the principal adventurers ? and can 
you imagine that the difference in the re- 
ſpective prices between 25s. 16. and 125. 
per Cwt. would not be a ſtrong temptation 
to them to make the trial? not to mention 
the additional circumſtance ariſing from the 

greater 
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greater profits to be made on the ſale of the 
manufactures or outſets, when ſent to theſe. 
new markets. 


But this is not all: for if the ſugars raiſed 
by flaves' in the French, and other iſlands, 
where ſlavery is of the milder kind, are much 
cheaper than thoſe which are raiſed in our 
Engliſh plantations, the ſugars which free- 
men cultivate in the Eaſt Indies (working on 
their own account), are by far the cheapeſt 
of all. An evident proof this, that the 
cheapneſs of manufactures is to be obtained 
by freedom only, and not by the chains and 
fetters, ſtripes and laſhes, of the labourers 
employed therein! 


Now, laying all theſe circumſtances toge- 
ther, no man can be fo blind, but he muſt. 
ſee, that the principles of morality, and of 
national commerce, agree in this reſpec in 
perfect harmony; and therefore, that in 
proportion as ſuch ſyſtems of freedom, and 
of humanity, ſhall gain ground, in the ſame 
proportion will every planter, or ſugar- 
grower, be compelled, by the neceſſity of the 
caſe, to lighten the yoke from off the necks 
of his ſlaves, and to emancipate them by 

i little 
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little and little, till at laſt a general revolu- 
tion will enſue (as was, N. B. formerly the 


caſe here in England), and * be no 
more. 


Moreover, to facilitate this good work, let 
it be further obſerved, that the ſugar- cane 
grows ſpontaneouſly, and that rice, cotton, 
indico, and other articles of great value, may 
be raiſed with very little trouble in thoſe 
parts of Africa, from whence the ſlaves are 
uſually imported. What, therefore, remains 
to be done for the completion of this good 
work, but to point out to the inhabitants of 
theſe regions ſuch circumſtances, wherein 
their own advantage and commercial inte- 
reſts do properly conſiſt? and to prove to 
them, by obvious facts, that they will get 
more by manufacturing the ſugar-cane at 
home, and by raiſing rice, indico, cotton, co- 
chineal, &c. &c. on their own lands, than 
they can receive by trucking for their own 
fleſh and blood, their ſons and their daugh- 
ters, or by making wars on their innocent 
neighbours, in order to ſell their priſoners for 
flaves, ſome thouſands of miles from their 


native homes? If * thing more could be 
| added, 


added, to cauſe them to feel the horror and 
iniquity of ſuch proceedings, it ſhould be 
this, to inform them, that one-third at leaſt 
of theſe unhappy victims die in their paſſages, 
and of the diſeaſes contracted on board the 
ſhips, by being ſtowed ſo cloſe together: that 
one-third more are generally loſt by the ſea- 
ſoning of the climate; and that the remainder 
linger out a wretched life, till that death, 
which has been ſo often wiſhed for, ſhall re- 
Teaſe them from their miſery. 


Be it therefore remembered, and be it duly 
attended to, that theſe, and many other evils, 
may be totally prevented by the methods 
here propoſed. Be it, I ſav, never to be for- 
gotten (at leaft for the ſake of ſelf-intereſty if 
not for better motives), that in a courſe of 
years, perhaps in little more than half a cen- 
tury, not only Great Britain and Ireland, but 
alſo all Europe, may be ſupplied (if they 
pleaſe) with ſugars, and all the products of 
the warmer climates, without ſlavery, with- 
out colonies, without governments and place- 
men, without fees and perquiſites, without 
forts and guarda-coſtas, without contracts, 
and without jobbs. 
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A FourxTa Mono?oLyY to be opened for the 
Ben-fit of both Ningdoms, will be a free 
Navigation, exempted from thoſe Clogs 
and Reſtrictions which are required by 
the famaus Act of Navigation. 


Tur preciſe idea of a Monopoly is this, 
that it is a privilege, or excluſive chatter 
granted to ſerve a few, at the expence, and 
to the detriment of the many. According to 
this definition, it is impoſſible that that fa- 
mous Monopoly, called The Act of Naviga- 
tion, can be vindicated on the footing of com- 
mercial utility. National prejudices, indeed, 
are ſtrongly in its favour ; but prejudice and 
reaion are not always the ſame thing; and it 
doth not follow that nations, any more than 
individuals, have ever been infallible in their 
Judgments, or have conſulted their own in- 
tereſts in the courſe of their proceedings. 
England alone can furniſh examples without 
number of this melancholy truth. This 
being premiſed, we have two points now 
10 conſider, viz. iſt, Whether it can be 
for the benefit of the public in general (ab- 


ſtracted from any particular conſideration), 
| | that 
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that the landed and trading intereſts ſhould 


* 


be circumſcribed, or limited by a monopoly in 


the freight, carriage, or tranſport of their 
own. goods and merchandize? and then, 
2dly, Whether the excuſes uſually brought 
for making this ſacrifice, namely, that it in- 


creaſes the breed of ſeamen, hath a juſt found- 


ation in fact, or can be wartanted by expe- 
rience? The diſcuſſion of which two queſtions 
will, it 18 apprehended, contain the whole 
ſubſtance of what can be ſaid on this ſubjeC 3 
I mean, as far as reaſon and argument are to 
have any ſhare therein, Now, reſpecting the 
firſt inquiry, if any doubt can be ſtarted on 
this head, it muſt be this, that mankind in ge- 
neral have not the ſame ſenſe to judge of what 
is, or is not for their own immediate advan- 
tage in this caſe, as they have in all others; 
and therefore ought to be ſubject to the re- 
ſtraints of tutors and guardians, to preſcribe 
terms for the regulation of their conduct. 
But as this is a propoſition too glaringly falſe, 
and too abſurd to be ſeriouſly maintained, re- 


courſe muſt therefore be had to the ſecond 


point, namely, That the great body of -the 
people mult be abridged of their natural rights 
and liberties of employing whomſoever they 

D 2 | pleaſe, 
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pleaſe, for the ſake of keeping up, and encreaf= 


ing the number of ſailors to man our navy. 


Now, this is the firſt inſtance which oc- 


curs in hiſtory, of monopolies and reſtraints 
being judged to be a proper mode of multi- 
plying the numbers of perſons employed in 
the conduct and execution of them. The 
uſual train of reaſoning hath been quite the 
reverſe: however, to give the matter a fair 
hearing, let us try the effects of the preſent 
Monopoly, in a caſe of which every man is 
a competent judge, and which is exactly pa- 
rallel to this before us. 


A merchant-ſhip is nothing more than a 
ſea-waggon for the exportation and importa- 
tion of its lading; the uſe of which is corre- 
ſpondent to the carriage or re-carriage of 
goods by land-waggons. Or, to come ſtill 
cloſer to the point, it anſwers the idea of the 
freight, both forwards and backwards, of 
wares and merchandize ſent along our navi- 
gable rivers, and inland canals. Now, can 
any man be ſo loſt to common ſenſe, as to 
maintain, that were excluſive patents to be 
granted either to our waggons by land, or 
to our barges and trows by water, this would 


be 
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be a means of multiplying the number of 
thoſe who ſhould be employed on either ele- 
ment? And yet this he muſt maintain, and 
prove likewiſe, before he can juſtify the act of 
navigation, as a proper meaſure for encreafing 
the breed of ſailors. The only rational and 
effeQtual method of encreaſing the numbers 
to be employed either by land or water, 1s to 
encreaſe the quantity of produce, of raw ma- 
terials, and of all kinds of bulky manufac- 
tures, which require to be conveyed from 
place to place. For theſe will of courſe create 
a demand for more waggons, more trows, 
barges, and veſſels for the carriage or tranſ- 
portation of them, than otherwiſe would have 
been neceſſary. Whereas, to begin with 
ſchemes to increaſe the number of waggons, 
or quantity of ſhipping, without having a 
prior regard, or without giving due encou- 
ragement to encreaſe the quantity of goods to 
be carried, is ſurely to begin at the wrong 
end; and, as the old proverb expreſſes it, to 
put the cart before the horſe. In fact, every 
thing in trade ought to be left to find its own 
level; and no monopoly, or excluſive pri- 
vilege, ought to be granted to one ſet of 
traders in preference to another. When the 

fea» 
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ſea-carrier finds that he is encouraged; and, as 
it were, exhorted by means of an excluſive 
privilege, to raiſe his price of freight, as 
having no nvals to contend with, can it be 
ſuppoſed that he will not avail himſelf of this 
circumſtance? Or, is there an inſtance to be 
produced of any number of men, when knit 
together, and united by a legal monopoly, 
who ſacrificed their own intereſt to that of the 
Public? Whereas emulation between rival 
carriers, rival merchants, and rival manu- 
facturers of every ſort and kind, operates by 
a ratio jult the reverſe. The price of freight, 
of goods, merchandize, labour, wages, and 
proviſions, is then reduced to its juſt ſtandard. 
And every individual, by. ſtriving to outdo 
his neighbour, and to get the moſt cuſtom, 
ſerves the Public by his endeavours to ſerve 
| himſelf. This has ever been the fact, and 
ever will be, according to the reaſon and na- 
ture of things. Now, as far as the encreaſe 
of ſhipping, and conſequently of ſailors, is 
concerned, one example, and a ffriking one it 
is, may ſerve inſtead of a thouſand. Since the 
peace has been concluded with America, our 
trade between Great Britain and the Ameri- 
can continent hath greatly encrealed. And 
| what 
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what hath been the conſequence? More Eng- 
liſh ſhipping, and larger ſhips (I ſay Engliſb, 
not American), have been employed in that 
ſervice, than ever were employed during the 
ſame ſpace of time before. Now, this aver - 
has been the fact, notwithſtanding the act of 
navigation itſelf has been ſuperſeded in favour 
of theſe revolted colonies; and every indul- 
gence hath been ſhewn to them, which hath 
been hitherto denied to other nations, though 
they moſt certainly have a better claim. 


However, an opening is now made: and 
in the preſent enlightened ſtate of things, ſuch 
an affair as this cannot recede, but muſt go 
forward. Other nations will think them- 
ſelves extremely ill-uſed (and with great 
juſtice) unleſs they, our friends and beft cuſ- 
tomers, ſhall be put on an equal footing with 
the Americans, ſo lately our bittereſt enemies, 
and at preſent far, very far from being our 
moſt punctual paymaſters, or beſt cuſtomers. 


But above all, the independence of Ireland 
will neceſſarily give a coup de grace to this 
injurious monopoly, as well as to ſeveral 
others. The Iriſh are not bound by our * 
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of navigation, or by any other of our reſtrain» 
ing laws. They are therefore at full liberty 
to employ what ſhipping they may find the 
moſt conducive to their own intereſt; and the 
Engliſh adventurers, who will have the chief 

ſhare in the fitting out of ſuch ſhips and 
cargoes, will rejoice to find, that they enjoy 
that liberty in the ports of Ireland, which is 
denied to them in their own. At laſt, in- 
deed, the Engliſh legiſlature itſelf will grow 
wiſer by experience, and learn, from the ex- 
ample before their eyes, that trade ought not 
to be circumſcribed, and that the beſt and 
ſureſt means of encouraging. the breed of 
ſailors, is to encourage the cheapneſs of freight, 
and to promote rivalſhip and emulation among 
all ranks and claſſes in ſociety, more eſpecially 
among the commercial. 
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A FirTH ee to be opened for” the 
Benefit of both Kingdoms, will conſiſt in 


the free Exportation and W of 
Gram, 


WEN men ſet out wrong in any ſcheme, 
the farther they proceed, the more diſtant 
they are. from the right courſe. This hath 
been remarkably verified in the regulations, 
which have obtained the conſent of the legiſ- 


lature reſpecting the exportation and import- 
ation of corn. 


Corn is a raw material, in the moſt exten- 
five ſenſe of the word. Conſequently every 
encouragement which ought to be given for 
encreaſing the quantity of any material, the. 
moſt neceſſary and uſeful, and for which there 
is a never=ceaſing demand, ought to be given 
to the growth of corn at home, and for the 
importation of it from abroad. 


The moſt proper method for encouraging 
the growth of corn at home, is to multiply 
the number of inhabitants and eaters of 
bread. The moſt effectual way of doing this, 

E is, 
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is, to render the means of ſubſiſtence ſd eaſy 
and comfortable, that the common people 
may not find the weight of an enereaſing 
family a burden too heavy for them to bear. 
Population will then be the neceſſary conſe- 
quence. This is the order of Providence. 
The proper method for encouraging the im- 
portation of corn from abroad, is to admit the 
unconditional importation of it at all times 
and ſeaſons, without any reſtraint or limita- 


tion whatſoever. 


But corn is not only a raw material, the 
increaſe whereof is in that ſenſe, and on that 
account to be encouraged, but it is alſo a ma- 


terial of a periſhable nature, which daily 


grows worſe by keeping. Therefore it ought 
to be exported, whilft it remains good and 
wholeſome; otherwiſe the vender will be a 
great loſer, and the eater of ſuch bread, if he 
can eat it, will be materially ng. 


For theſe reaſons, were there no others, it is 
very evident that the exportation of corn 
ought never to be reſtrained, unleſs under 
ſuch an unhappy and uncommon circum- 
ſtance, where crops have —_— ig every other 
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country, and a general famine is likely to en- 
ſue. As to the importation of it, it is abſurd 
to ſuppoſe, that any raw material, and more 
eſpecially the moſt momentous of all others, 
ſhould be prohibited from being brought in, 
and the uſes of it reſtrained, for the ſake of 
enriching a few monopolizers. 2 . 


Theſe points being admitted, it becomes a 
matter of aſtoniſhment to the unbiaſſed en- 
quirer after truth, how it comes to pals, that, 
in ſo plain a caſe, men of judgment and re- 
flection could miſs the right path, and be 
continually deviating in error. But, alas! 
thoſe of the greateſt ſagacity and diſcernment 
are as eaſily ſwayed by the conſideration of 
profit and loſs, as any others; and are, there- 
fore, too generally blind to any thing reſpect- 
ing the public good, if in oppoſition to their 
own immediate intereſt. This is a melan- 
choly truth, which needs no illuſtration. All 
the corn laws now 1n being, were formed on 
one and the ſame general principle, viz. That 
the good of the whole was to be ſacrificed to 
the intereſts of particular monopolizers: and 
the ſeveral alterations, explanations, or ſup» 
| poſed amendments which have been made 
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from time to time, were evidently not intend- 
ed to go to the root of the evil, but to tem- 
poriſe; ſo that the opportunities of committing 
frauds by one ſet of men, ſhould, for the 
future, be transferred to that of another. 


The bill now depending (April 1785), pro- 
Poles to reſtrain the abuſes, or ſuppoſed abuſes, 
ſaid to be practiſed by the exporters or im- 
Porters of corn, belonging to thoſe parts of the 
kingdom which are far diſtant from the me- 
tropolis. A good hearing this ! But what is 
the cure of the evil, and the remedy pro- 
poſed? Why truly, that the exporters and 
importers belonging to the port of London, 
ſhall have an excluſive right of committing 
the like frauds for the future; and that the 
Price of corn in all other parts of the king- 
dom, as to exports and imports, ſhall be re- 
gulated by the price, or ſuppoſed price of the 
London market. A moſt patriotic method! 
and likely to do much good! Yet when the 
matter is traced to its conſequences, this pro- 
poſed amendment of the preſent evil will turn 
out to be nothing better than as here repre- 
ſented, viz. an artful ſcheme for engroſſing 


the whole trade of the kingdom, relative to 
| the 
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the export or import of corn, into the hands 
of a dozen, or a ſcore of over-grown corn- 
factors, belonging to the capital. Indeed the 
very idea of opening or of ſhutting the port 
of London, or of any other port, according as 
the private intereſt of thoſe 1ndividuals, who 

are engaged in the corn-trade, ſhall ſuggeſt, 
is ſufficient to explain the whole myſtery, 
and to account for that uncommon zeal, which 
is diſplayed on either fide in this controverſy. 
As to the ſolemnity of an oath (which is al- 
ways required), we know but too well, from 
fatal experience, that this is not to be relied 
upon, becauſe it is but a feeble barrier againſt 
the temptation of ſelf-intereſt, and the pro- 
ſpect of greater gain; and where a proſecution 

for perjury is in a manner impoſſible. 


Put the caſe, that the corn - factor, whether 
in London, or any other ſea- port town, it 
matters not, has either a great ſtock in his 
own warehouſes, or has engaged the corn- 
growers in the adjacent counties under con- 
tract, to ſupply him with large quantities at 
a certain price. In either caſe it is manifeſtly 
his intereſt to ſhut up the ports againſt im- 
ports, in order that he may fell at an higher 

| | price, 
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price, and prevent any foreign corn from 
rivaling him at market. Therefore he con- 
trives ways and means, at the cheap expence 
of a few oaths, to get the ports cloſed up by 
law, till his ſtock can be ſold off: and if you 
can believe him, he has no other view in ſo 
doing, than to promote the landed intereſt, 
and to alleviate the burdens under which 
they now groan. But when the quantity of 
his ſtores are conſiderably leſſened, then he 
changes his note, and having received intel- 
ligence from his agents abroad, that ladings 
are ſecured, and his ſhips ready to ſail; then 
he feels (though not before) for the diſtreſſes 
of the manufacturing poor (the landed in- 
tereſt being at that juncture to be forgot); 
and he applies for opening the ports, by the 
very ſame methods which had been uſed for 
ſhutting them before. But when his cargoes 
are ſafely landed, and his ſtorehouſes are filled, 
the ports are to be ſhut again, and the landed 
intereſt is to be again promoted, —till the pre- 
ſent ſtock ſhall be ſold off, —and thus the 
| farce goes round; in which, while public 
good 1s the cry, private intereſt is the real 
mover behind the ſcenes. Indeed, I do not 
ſay but that both may ſometimes coincide. 

But 
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But it is evident from the tenor of the pre- 
ſent bill, and from the frauds which are ſaid 
to have been detected in the whole buſineſs both 
of exports and imports, that the ſyſtem itſelf, 
which adminiſters ſuch continual temptations 
to fraud and chicane, and even bare- faced 
perjury, muſt be totally wrong, and that no 
cure can be adminiſtered, but that which is 
radical, viz. A general permiſſion both for 
the exportation and importation of grain at 
all times and ſeaſons, and to and from all 
places. And till this is done, much may be 
pretended, while little is effected. London 
"may accuſe the out-ports, and the out-ports 
may retort the accuſation. But every diſin- 
tereſted, impartial man muſt be obliged to 
confeſs, that there is too much truth in the 
criminations and recriminations on both 
ſides, and that to each of them it may be 
truly ſaid, Thou art the man. | 


The writer of this paper will not pay fo 
bad a compliment to the intellects of any 
of his readers, as to ſuppoſe them not 
convinced, that the preſent corn- laws ought 
to be in a manner totally changed; and that, 
if the general good was to be the point to be 
conſulted, both the exportation and importa- 
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tion of corn ought to be left to take their 


own free courſe, without any interference 


of the legiſlature. But, alas! when ſelf. in- 
tereſt holds the balance, reaſon, and convic- 


tion, and the public good, are too often found 
to be trifles light as air. He doth not there- 


fore depend on the ſtrength of his argument 
for the ſucceſs of this cauſe. 


The independence of Ireland is his ſheet- 
anchor in this reſpect, as well as in the for- 
mer: for when the corn-trade between North 
America and Ireland (together with ſome 
other articles connected with and dependent 
on it) ſhall be left to ſettle itſelf into a 


ſyſtem ; then the Britiſh corn-faQtos, when 


prohibited from importing into Great Britain, 
will certainly import into ſome of the weſtern 
or northern ports of Ireland, if they ſhall 
find it their intereſt ſo to do; provided the 
Iriſh will have the good ſenſe to give them 
leave. Ireland will thereby become a kind of 
magazine or granary for the middle and ſouth- 
ern parts of Europe ; ſo that the ſcarcity of 
one country will be ſupplied by the ſuper- 
abundance of another. This will awaken the 
attention, and excite the jealouſy and emula- 


tion of Great Britain; and then the Engliſh | 
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1 
traders themſelves will be among the foremoſt 
to apply for a repeal of all theſe monopolizing 
laws, when they ſhall find that they can no 
longer make any uſe of them to their own 
private advantage, but, on the contrary, that 
this monopolizing ſyſtem will neceſſarily ope- 
rate to the benefit of their rivals. 


Upon the whole, it is evidently for the in- 
tereſt of both kingdoms, that the preſent bill 
ſhould be deferred. Matters are not yet ripe 
enough for either country to avail itſelf of 
thoſe advantages, which may be enjoyed on 
both ſides in the courſe of ten or fifteen years 
hence, were every thing till then to remain 
in flatu quo; and were the conſideration of the 
whole affair to be poſtponed to that diſtant 
period. New lights would then ariſe; new 
intereſts and connections would be formed; 
and it is not improbable, but that the moſt 
violent oppoſers of a real union, would be then 
the moſt zealous to promote it. At preſent, 
an alliance, ſuch as 1s propoſed by the bill now 
depending, may be truly ſaid to hang out 
falſe colours to both nations: for it buoys the 
Iriſh up with deluſive hopes, which cannot 
be realized according to the ſyſtem now pro- 
poſed; and it fills the Engliſh with terrors and 
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panics, which have no foundation but in the 
artifice of the few, and the credulity of the 
many. Happily for the world, it is the pre- 
rogative of Providence to bring good out of 
evil. This may be clearly ſeen in a thouſand 
inſtances ; and it will be our faults (I include 
the Iriſh, as well as Engliſh), if we do not 
turn to our own profit and advantage the 
evil which is now before us. 


A real union and incorporation with Ire- 
land is certainly a moſt deſirable thing; but, 
according to the preſent fituation of affairs, 
and men's tempers and diſpoſitions, this is an 
event more to be wiſhed for, than to be ex- 
peed. Nevertheleſs, when many of thoſe 
obſtacles, which now appear ſo formidable, 
ſhall be ſmoothed by the lenient hand of 
time, and when a mutual intercourſe be- 
tween England and Ireland (according as 
above deſcribed) ſhall confer mutual benefits 
on each other; it will then be found, 
that the only thing remaining towards com- 
pleting the commercial and political ſyſtem, 
and towards giving ſtrength and ſecurity, 
conſiſtence and ſtability to the whole, will 
be to unite under one legiſlature, to form one 


parliament, and to become ONE PEOPLE, 
A P- 
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APPENDIX. 


Subjects for Diſſertations and Per- 
miums, to be offered to the GRA“ 
DUATE STUDENTS of the UNIVER- 
$ITIEs of ENGLAND and SCOTLAND. 


* 


Written December 1784. 


T* is a juſt complaint, and hath been of long 
" ſanding, that the general tenor of acade- 
mical ſtudies hath very little tendency towards 
inſtructing the riſing generation in the civil, 
political, and commercial intereſts of their 
own country, when they come abroad into 
the world, and are to take ſome active part 
on the ſtage of life. On the contrary, it is 
obſervable, that a young gentleman may even 
excel in almoſt every one of thoſe exerciſes, 
which are either required of him for his pub- 
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lic degrees, or preſcribed by his tutor for pri- 
vate inſtruction; and yet be very deficient in 
that kind of knowledge, which is neceſſary to 
form the public-ſpirited citizen, the enlighten- 
ed ſenator, and the real patriot; and, what is 
ſtill worſe, the greater his zeal, without ſuch 
knowledge, the more liable he will be to pur- 
{ue wrong meaſures, injurious to his country 
and to mankind, though with the beſt inten- 
tions of doing what is right. | 


To remedy theſe inconveniences, at leaſt in 
part, the following propoſals are hambly ſub- 
mitted to the judgment of the Public—The 
Author himſelf hath been long of the opinion, 
that the ſubjects here propoſed, or ſome others 
of the {ame tendency, are proper for inſtruct- 
ing young men of letters. of every denomi- 
nation, in the real intereſts and true policy; 
not only of Great-Britain, but of all the 
nations upon earth. But as he makes no 
pretenſions to infallibility, he ſhall await the 
public deciſion, with that deference and re- 
ſpet which duty enjoins, and decency re- 
quires; happy in the conſciouſneſs of his own 
mind, of having meant the %. 


FIRST 


. 


FIRST SUBJECT, 


Whether a ſtrict attention to agriculture 
and manufactures, and to their inſeparable 
concomitant, a free, extended, and national 
commerce, can be made compatible with a 
ſpirit of heroiſm, and great military glory? 
and in caſe there ſhould be found an incon- 
gruity between them, which ought to have 


the preference? =conqueſts, colonies, and a 


widely extended empire? or, domeſtic in- 
duſtry and frugality, a free trade, and great 
internal population? 


SECOND SUBJECT. 


What Lind, and quantity of military force 
ſeem to be ſufficient for guarding, from foreign 

invaſion, or domeſtic robbery, the agriculture 
and manufaQtures, the ſhipping and com- 
merce of that particular country, whoſe ſole 
aim is to excel in the arts of peace, without 
attempting to give laws to other nations, or 
to exult over them either by land or ſea, and 
not pretending to regulate the balance of 
power between the contending nations of the 
world? 


THIRD 
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THIRD SUBJECT. 


Whether an examination into the nature 
of the above ſubjects doth or doth not lead 
to concluſions favourable to the intereſts of 
this country in particular, and to the good of 

. mankind in general? And if jt ſhould be 
found to be favourable to the good of all, 
whether a ſyſtem of politics and commerce, 
built on ſuch a plan, would promote or diſ- 
courage the employing of /laves inſtead of 
hiring free men, for the purpoſes of agricul- 
ture, manufacture, and national commerce? 


FOURTH SUBJECT. 


In cafe it ſhould be found, on due examina- 
tion, that ſlavery is repugnant not only to 
humanity, but alſo to the general intereſts of 
agriculture, manufactures, and national com- 
merce,—Quere, What methods ought to be 
deviſed for ſupplying Great Britain with ſu- 
gars, and other productions of the Weſt In- 
dies, which are now raiſed by ſlaves only ? 
and how might ſuch a benevolent ſcheme be 
carried into execution by gentle means, ſure 
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and progreſſive in their operation, but free 
from violence? 


FIFTH SUBJECT. 


Suppoſing ſuch alterations in the com- 
mercial ſyſtem as above ſuggeſted, and ac- 
companied by the revocation all monopolies 
- whatever - would ſuch a ſcheme, if put in 
practice, be attended with any additional 
expence to government? would it obſtruct 
the collection of the ſeveral duties and taxes 
at home? or would it be any impediment to 
the protection of our trade abroad? and, above 
all, would it tend to the accumulation, or di- 
minution of the burden of the preſent enor- 
mous national debt? 


ROPOSE D, 


That 2001. be raiſed by ſubſcription for 
giving premiums to the graduate ſtudents of 
the univerſities of England and Scotland, for 
the beſt Engliſh diſſertations (if deſerving 
to appear in print) on one, or more of the 


above mentioned ſubjects, namely, 
| IN 


1 


IN ENGLAND. : 
oy p n 
To the univerſity of Oxford, for 


the beſt diſſertation = L.30 
To ditto, for the ſecond beſt _ 20 
. 
To the univerſity of Cambridge, 
for the beſt - - 30 
To ditto, for the ſecond beſt 20 
5 — 50 
100 


IN SCOTLAND. 


To the univerſity of Edinburgh, 


for the beſt — 15 
To ditto, for the ſecond beſt 10 
— 25 
To the univerſity of th for 
the beſt — 15 
To ditto, for the ſecond beſt 10 
5 
To the univerſity of St. Andrew's, | 
for the beſt — in I's 
To ditto, for the ſecond beſt '; 2m 


— — 


"Ix _— forward . 75 


3 
Brought forward C. 75 


To the univerſities of old, and new 
Aberdeen, for the beſt - 13 

To ditto, for the ſecond bet 10 
| | — 54 


L£.100 
— 


N. B. The propoſer of the above ſcheme 
will himſelf give twenty pounds towards it ; 
and will engage for twenty more from his 
friends, if found neceſſary. Moreover, he 
will continue the ſame ſubſcription for life, if 
the public voice ſhould be favourable for the 
continuance of ſuch a ſet of annual pre- 
miums, | 


FIN I S. 


